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cohabitation and 


higher level cf violence in aagoing marriages than 


reverse was 


Data 


Levinger's (1965)> mcdel of marital cohesiveness and 


from’ a 


found: 


cohabitors are appreciably mote violent than 


marrieds. POuSVeEs cohabitors who are 
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over 30, 


divorced women, “those with high iveowas:. and _thage. 


who had, been together for cver ten-years, 


low . rates of violence. 


can be regarded _as 


traditional Pn ee 


cohabitors are much more 


provides evidence that cohabitation 


seen as a unitary. preneaenans 
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liberal 


' The fact. 


violent than 


whereas others are appreciably less 


@hould not be 
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renee of Rane hee tS relaticnshipe, only 


had. veny 


-that some 


marrieds, 


violent, 


Of the different 
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alternative to P 
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dissolution lead to the hypethesis that there is’ a a 


s 


the le at system (Straus, 1978) «. Suits ‘a8 new legislation 


pastand- wife ‘assaults as ) ther would cther assaults (N.Y. - 


; Times, | }t3 ovenber 1976: 10) 5 Public ‘tolerance | of «marital 


‘much less severe punishment for the’ man than those wh 


ar ae a a ote aah et eee 
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‘Recent Heudey of. fanily’ violence indicate’ ., that . 
physical aggression, between spouses is often viewed as .-: “4 P 
Legitinate (even if not mandated) in. family relations.’ "the 
tolerance, | and sometimes approval, ha spousal violegce AS, 


i 
not just 4 part of the fqlk culture. “tt is also. eabedded ‘n° 


have be n necessary to fotce the police and court's to treat: 


, 


violence is also quite high, ~ About jeep of a nat ional sample 
of Americans stated that they” vould approve /a husband or 
vife hitting ene, aecthar under certain eltcusstances (statk 


and HcEvoy, 1970) -~ this tolerance. is further ‘i1lustrated, vi 


the results of van anpubliehed experinent ‘by Churchill “ ee 


Strauss Par aecren Me oe presented with identical description 


of an assault | by a man‘on a woman. : Those a ‘were told that ' 

the attacker and victim were husband and: wife ‘recommended | 

oO were 

told that the two were unrelated. ’. . | Riess 
Assaults by’ husbands and wives“ cn -each other “are 

regarded differently than assaults between non-relatives. 

evidenée such’ ag that mentioned abowe have led some family 


oe ow 


violence researchers’ to addpt the notion that the marriage. 
; a BS = * 4 af an = 


: , license - is, in effect, a hitting license (Straus, 1976) . 
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LIVING TOGETHER ‘artouT’ THE BARRTAGE. LICEWSE . e 


x Another group of sociolegists whd have ‘focused 


attention on what is AIPA? by the marriage License is 


researchers: “goncerned with ‘alternative ' family forms, 


particularly cohabition. They have attempted to assess the 


effect of the license and legal ccntract on intimate 


relationships (whitehurst,~ 1974). The researchers assume 


é 
that as is alot .more to the dnarriage license than merely 


a piece” ne" paper. _ Marriage brings -with it, not just a 


a ehwage: in the legal status of the couple, but also a_ change 


’ 


‘in’ the whole set of sotial expectations and assumptions 
: Ae Aa 


regardi g the couple. In a“ .sense, the mare eo ceremony: 


; transfores, a pEATarS relationship into a public one in. which 


social norms’ more closely. govern the iehavien of ‘the couple. 


' 


Nevertheless, the behavioral importance and impact: of: 


the aarriage license resains unclear. Much of the research 


has been limited by ‘various “methedolegicad problems, in 


| particular inadgquate samples and ek of empirical 


comparison with “matried. ‘couples (Cole, 1977). St #11, . some 


. interesting findings have emerged. frem-two ieee which 


overcome these preblems.. AE seems that there are few 


‘differences * between . marital and living-together™ 


. = . ' é , # 
‘relationships. in,such areas ‘as division of labor, 


. 


decision-making. power, and communication and satisfaction 


with the rélationship (Stafford, et al., 19773. Yllo, 1978). 
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G » , theoretica? analysis ‘of ‘dif ferences in’ violence bates. 
between married and cohabiting, couples’ guguests. that there 
may be less vjolence- among cohabitors than among astr'ieae 

for a number of reasons. Because they are hot legally bound 
to their selagdonantys a that She} are “acre. likely 
to’ leave an unsatisfactory -éituation. If the marriage 
license “is, in affect a covert hitting license (that. 

cohabitors do, we have), ie expect | dohabitors to view 

‘violence as less legitimate than marrieds, asd. also feel 

‘less bound to tolérate it. 

On she other hand, there siant be no difference between 
married ae cohabiting courles because both types have 
a certain things in common. “Violence in marriage may be a 
_teflection of the intense conflict which occurs in ail 
‘ intimate’ relationships (Foss, 1979; *®Gelles and Straus, 
v #41978) It is difficult to speculate about how cohabitors 
réact to violence’ because ata krowledge about, the 
oie at -cohabition ig so “hal tea (Hennon, ‘1976). The 
prediction of lower violence among cchabitors is appropriate 
if the ideological basis of ane ealacisnarte includes — 
rejecting the traditional rules and rights of marriage, such 
as male leadership, the right td hit and. so on. 
Unfortunately, we have no basis upon which to argue that all 
or even nost eohantetng relaticnshifs are based on this type 
of counter-culture ideology. The peeviars media pictures 
living together couples as “having chosen an avant-garde 


lifestyle. Social science research is part of the basis for 


e 


Pal’ has 
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. their image of cohabiting. couples hacen almost all woniies 


of cohabitation are bauga on college student a a These’ 


= 
studies provide ‘ne dnfpraation on the nature of cohabitation 


in the population as a whole. Consequently,®* the expectation 
that Gohabitors are less violent than marrieds because of 


; ? 
counter-culture life styles is quite tentative. 
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LEVINGER'S COHESIVENESS-DISSOLUTION MODEL 
George: Levinger's conceptual | nodel of marital 
hesiveness and dissolution (1965) is thé theoretical 
tfanework with whigh we kegan the research. - It identifies 


factors which may _ serve to keep aEEee a relationship, in 


> 


which violence has ‘occurred and. those which, FAC a aE nre its. 


breakae. These can help ‘make sense ‘of the rates of violence 
in marriages and cohabiting relationships. : rs 
_ Levinger conceives of marriqge as a special case of all 


two-person relationshipS and marital cohesiveness as a 


special ‘case of group cohesiveness.” Hé defines gcoup - 
‘ ; 4 


coheSiveness as "the total field of forces. which act on 
- “ e 7 


members to remain in the group® (1965: 19). Inducements to” 


femain in the group include the attractiveness of the group. 


and the strength of restraints against leaving Lt. 


Inducenents to leave the gEoGP include the ab Fracts Yekess of 


peste relationships. hevinaws pr@Poses tht _ the 


streng of the marital relaticnship is eke. of 


the attractions withip amd the. tarriers around the marriage, 


and an inverse function of such influences~from alternative 


- 


relationships (1965319). Thus, the strength of the intimate 
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relationship is. regarded as a function of bars as well as 
bonds. ; eee * geo ‘ 
The generality. cf Levinger's scheme makes -it suitabl 


for our purposes. The ‘relative stability of marriage a 


lopposed ta cohabitation may be considered-in terms ‘of th 


. f . 
three dimensions Levinger outlines. 


“Attractiveness gf the Relationship Fie % oi - 


The cohabitaticn ..research steniueed® above indicates 


that the attractions within maprisge and cohabition should 


“be fairly similar., Both are intimate relationships vith, 


_ similar internal structures. Cohabitors and marrieds do abé 


“the relationship (tiLos 1976) . 


’ differ significantly in their feelings of satisfaction with 
Sd ° = 


| 


LA key difference between marriage Mae cohabition| in 


relation to puercieuiues may be differences in the ddaces 


oe 


to which the two types of. relationships are embedded in kin 


Support networks. ~The new husband and wife officially 


become members of one another's families. The couple 


generally receives surport (both financial and emotional) 
from kin (Sussman, 1959) . The - gohabiting couple, on the 
other hand, seems sic, eae to be ‘isolated from such a 
support sukearks The data on cchabitors indicate that their | 
parents often do not even kpew cf the relationship (Henze 
and' Hudson,: 1973; Macklin, 1972; Peterman, et al-, 1974). 


However, another interpretation of the involvement of 


’ family in. thé marriage is that it is often regarded as 


interference rather than support. From this perspective, 


sJ 
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the relative - isolaticn ct cohabitors-from their kin may be. 
regarded as an advantage of living tegether unsarried: 
: ba gn SL EsLoule to agsess the relative attractiveness 
of marriage as. cpposed tc cohabitation. Gartalnl ys it 
depends to a great extent on the individual couple and their 
waiuds.: ‘There seems to-be ne reascn to assume, in general, 
that Sita type of relationship is inherently mere attractive 
thai the other. ‘In content and intimacy ficse relationships 


differ little. These factors lead us to assume that there 


‘would’ also/ be little difference in conflict and violence 


between mArrieds’and cohabitors. 


Pacha s to Dissolution | ns 

‘Levinger points out that it is also important to 
“consider the barriers around the relationship. It is with 
- regard to barriers that: there are important differences 
Seeusen marrieds and cohabitors. 

* Levinger maingains that barrier forces exist @goth 
taside and outside the individual. Feelings of obligation 
to the marital bond are an important barrier -to, thb 
dissolution ‘of a marriage. Little information is available 
on feelings of obligation which living together coupleg feel 
for their relationship. * However, it seems reasonable to 
pestea Cink. while cohabitots way feel as satisfied and as 
strongly about the importance (of the relationship ke thas as 
marrieds, their cosmitment is more dependent on the 
attractions within the rejationshir. After all, ‘they have 


not -made a public statement cf life-long commitment, nor 


have they ,signed a legal contract. | 
The social and legal status of marriage is a source: of 
barrier. strength outside of the individuals. The most 


obvious barrier to the dissolution cf marriage, which does 


not exist for cohabitors, is the necessity of.a legal. 


divorce. Resources such as time, effort, and money are 
required to qbtain a divorce and work to make the break-up 


of a marrdage a costly cption. 


While’ the legal system works to keep : arriagés .. 


together ,. it serves opposite ends for cohabitors. In many 


states it is ‘still a criminal offense to dive together 


‘2 i at 
unmarried. This prohibiticn makes -it difficult for 


cohabiting .couples to establish the same kind of financial 
interdependence as. marrieds. In addition, it is sometimes 
difficult for ‘cohatitors, to find a place to live and there 
“ee even. more problems when it cones to major purchases 
which require credit (Gagnon and Gusentia®, 1978: 19). | 
In addition to the legal boundary around marriage, 
there: are numerous informal social forces which nithntaink the 
relationship. For example, teligicus prescriptions ‘against 
divorce’ may influence a, couple tc stay together, even at .the 
cost of tolerating some violence. Another fnforsal barrier 
which Levinger discusses is kinship affiliation. As pointed 
out earlier, the networks of family relations are differant 
for marrieds and cohabitors. |” ghersasgastly members may 
gusset the efforts of the married couple - work out their 


; ; 4 
differences and avoid the turmcil’ and social stigma of 


a 
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\ divorce,~ they any nactively encourage the break-up of-a 


' cogapteing relationship which they. regard as illicit. 
7) 3 as ‘ &. 
Alternatives _ fey S 
The third ‘dimension which ~ Levinger discusses is 
attractiveness of alternative relationships. While there is. 
no.empirical evidence on-this issue, the case can. be _made 
, that alternative atteactions: would. be stronger for 
cohabitors. If one's parents Oppose living - Foue thar 
.unmarried, the. desire to reestablish relations with’ one's 
_ family may serve to veaken the relationship. . 
‘Also, alternative » sexua} nk emotional involvements 
seen aore’ available to cohabitors. the advances of others 
# - are Lees likely to be deterred. The fact that one is living 
with someone is not usually as widely known as the fact than 
one ‘is garried. “In additicn, ‘marriage carries with it 
stronger expectations of sexual and emotional exclusivity. 
Adultery is a legally defined act. Involvement with another 
person ‘when one is: kehabiting receives fewer negative 
sanctions. : ; : ani ee ) 

'. The theteased possi tere for outside kvpdivenent among — 
cohabitors on to carry the petential ‘for ‘ increased 
cofflict among thea. éviewe, the greater anes “for and 
agceptability of au Aas involvement may ‘also be considered 
positively. An suteiae affair may have a much more serious 
iapact on a. marriage than, on a cohabiting’ relationship. 

within marriage such an act constitutes the breaking of ‘a 


legal contract and the public marriage vews. ° 


10 


HYPOTHESIS 

Our discussion of the hature of aarital and cohabiting 
relationships, © sources of their attractiveness and conflict 
within Liege nugget that/ violence would be present and- 
fairly high in both types of, intimate ‘telationships. 
However, our consideration lof . the barriers against. 
dissolution of the relationships has enphasizea that 


marriage is a much more Sindidy commitment and would be more 


. 


likely to stay intact despite prcblems, including violence. 
These factors lead to the fcllowing hy pothesis: 


There is a_ significantly -higher level of 
interpersonal violence in ‘ ongoing marriages 
than in ongcing ccohatiting relaticnships. 


/ 


0. THE SAMPLE. ~ Bes 


The data for this study were obtained from a survey 


conducted in January and February of 1976. Interviews were 
conducted vith a national area-probability suapie of 2,143 

2 Pe adultd.. To be eligible for Anclusicn in the sample each 
: respondent had to be between 18 and 7@ years of age and 
living with a nember of the “cpposite sex as a couple. 


‘However, the couple did not, have to be formally married. A 


random half of the respondents were female and half were 


‘ 


male. Each interview lasted approxipwately-one hour and was - 


completely anonymous. Furthermore, interviewers were of the 
language or eaelat. group which -was predosinant in. the 
ecuptina area for which they were eoapecaities Further 
details on the -sample are given in Straus, Gelles, and 


Steinmetz, 1979. oe 


aa . 
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tiiersious were Completed with 40 persons who were . not 
legally married to theif partners. The 40 cohabitors make 
up 1.9% of the wean. this figure corresponds quite 
closely with “the “guice Peceht Suneudestinnte et 2% (Glick 


and Nofton, WIT It ‘is impdrtant to note that both our 


; 


figures ‘-and- the census estimate are probably underestimates 


of the actual rate of cohabitation. It is quite likely that 


a number’. of cohabitors, particularly those with 


long-established .relaticnshirfs, reforted themselves . as. 


married. 
3 


XN , ‘ oye 
CONCEPTS AND MEASURES 
There has been considerable confusion regarding 
definiticn of concepts in both cohabitation and family 
violence videos It is therefore important to specify 
both the aoetKad and operational definitions of the central 
concepts used in this paper. : | 
cohabitdéion & > | 
The concept of, cohabitation has been. sonevlat unclear 
because researchers of the phencaencn have used a variety of 
teras interchangeably. “Living een ehats unsarriea," 
"quasi-marriage," upeteaaparetage,* “shacking up," and 
“nonmarital cohabitation" have been used synonymously by 
some and defined digtorantiy by others. For the purposes of 
this research, the teras "living together" “and 


"cohabitation" will be used interchangeably to refer to a 


more or less permanent relationship in which two unmarried - 


* 


“ft 
a 


be 
Ld F ~ 
ae 


* 
this (study, the tered’ violets and physial aggression wills 


: shee : 28 i Rags ae 


persons | of the opposite. sex share a Ssins facility without 
“Legak contract (Cole, 1977267) ie so 
In this study, ue marital status of respondents was 


determined on the basis. of a on: family compositign. 


ALL respondents who listed, ‘the marital - ‘status of - both: 


partners as waarried" were e6iea ae legally married couples 
and are referred to as marrieds. | these | respondents. who 
reported the marital, status of partners as "single," 
"divorced,! "widowed, * . Or "separated® - were coded as 


cohabitors. | Because “all ve the relationships were intact 


' and ongoing at ‘the tine: oes the _ interviews, “aly of the 
findings are with regard -¢ fi ntly nareied and cohabiting 
a4 f) ; , 
_ couples. : ° 
" Yolence = tee v [oe a 


-* 


The term violence also Highies » sone clarification. In 


be used ‘smonynaisly and are: oe as. “an. act carried out, 


Sorktn th intadtson fy or.mmfegived as having the intention 


Ge es oR physically i anaes Feson" (Gelles | and Straus, 


y 


yo 


. a , 


actual bene 


*. 


. 


(potitical, praluntion of. ‘an’ kek than “floes “physical 


pierced “ass ‘reiks f Ca here to “refer. to ‘the same 
; i 2. Es 2, , 


ee 


ee oh Ns js me 


The aatiiich viotonce vers obtained using the Conflict 

( 
tactics . scales | | Straus 1976)! The overall violence scale 
/ gontains oa item starting with wsilan acts such as 


" .pasking, shoving, slapping,: throwing nlags. Por purpose a 


“y if ha sg seat é cea *. 


‘ af .s ae y 
3 i i# i 4 a i ' ue Pd 
R $ \ ’ . 4 
ee or ae eo : 6, > * 
a id t: ; 
ns 4 % wes 
: oe q f pm 3 4 
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ee 1978516). Klt ugh ripveice? con netes as more negative and 
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* Table Ve. Interpersonal Ficieace nates a Married and Cohabiting 


: “ Couples™ F ; . | 
Married cofuittag Chi- pe” 
(83-2049) (N=37) , _ Square \(d £=1) 
Male-to-Female, ‘Severe. .° 356 > 135 74251505 
Total Couple, Severe : “526 . 27.0 252847 205 
‘Walé-to-Pemale, Overall: ' 41.6 .,. 32.4 =. 9.048 * £05 
Total Couple, Overall 15.1 _ ) 3728 . 12.690 -05 
ee," 
. bee Ed =) 
a 
« . Dd - 
4 . 
6 ? a3 
fe f is "4 
: eA 
. ‘ a" + “¢ 
a e 
’ Pe . ie r _ a « 
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this paper, the Severe Violence Index 
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will be used, this’ 


includes wets of violence that carry. with them 4 high risk 


_ of physical injury, specifically: 


punching, kiting, 


kicking, hitting with an object, beating up, and any attack 


in which a knife or gun was 


the interviev. violénce 
Nale-to-Female violence and fer Couple. VAGASTCRe 
is a measure of violence in whic 


‘and the latter is a measure 


actually | 


of 


rates 


all 


‘rates reported ‘are the percentage 


directed at the male or the female. 


It is important i 


nete 


‘that 


used. 


will be 


our ~ 


The violence 


of couples in which 


“ someone did one cr mone of these things.in the year eae to 


“reported for ; 


The SOR Ker 


the woman is the victia 


violent acts, whether 


a 


data provide 


information “only = on . the extent to which violent acts\were. 


% 


carried out and not on the consequences of those acts (i.e. 


: * 
‘severity of injury). 


VIOLENCE RATES. 


2 


The findings of this 


research 


indicate: that 


assuaptions about marital cchesiveness, 


cohabitation, and factors inf 


5? 


the ture of 


encing the level of violence 


in both types of Felsticnshsps need, to be Haconatdexeds Not 


Cohabitors are. appreciably more violent than’ 
colinterparts! a 


° ee : (Table 1.akout here). | 


are significantly qifterent in ‘the, 


only was the hypothesis not supported, but the actual rates 


reverse direction. 


their married 


“Table 2. ‘Severe Interpersonal Viclence Rates for Married 
and Cohabitirg Couples, Controlling for Key 


Variables. 
‘ Male-tc-Female © Couple 
ictal cens e.  Yiolence 
Control Variables. Sar, Cch Mar Coh Marc’ Coh 
"Aa Income as gh Be. ie ae 
High (over. 20,000) 553. *7 1.6 0.0 29 020 
Middle ($10,000 to . 833 10 2% “40.0 ‘4.4 20.0 
$19,999) - .e. ae 4 
Low “(under $10,000); 471 15 | @4 20.0 ° 11.5 ud.0. 
' - 6 ‘ 5 
Be Age of Respondent =~ . .. 7 . 
Thirty and under 556 «22 8.4 .2147. 13.3 43.5 
* Over thirty 7 1466 14 1.8 0. C.8 Br Vek ~ 
Cs ronale Previously Divorced sot Ssparated ‘ “s 5 he 
ree ag mm eet eae 
De fale psexiously Divorced gk Separated 
16.0 3-6 36.0 
Vee Peas us 37 11 i 9.1 7.6 9.1 
Ea Duration of Relationship . s : 
Under 2 years 16 0 ©, 10.0 12,5; 18.2 31.2 
3 to 10° years . 593 10 S868 - 20.0 . 8.77 50.0 
Over 10 years. 1251 10. 167 - 0.0 =2.3° 020 
E . ‘ated iets Samm pba en ebap apenas aban En as a an ebb en tb an am anen: I as CU is i cnt ac “s 
4 4 
‘ ro | 
+ 
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As Table 1 indicates, cohabiting women’ ate almost four 
times pare ‘likely te suffer severe tlolence as married . 
women. The data on total couple: violence indicate that 
cohabiting vonen are not ‘Just ie victimes of high itex of 
yiolence but thad they are quite 
‘as well. The. cohabitors are almost five times more likely 7 
to have. a severe violent incident than are the marrieds.. As 
the overall meReene a pa allel the) severe violence 
rates in this analysis (and) fall athers) » ° ly the latter. 
will be reported in “the resainder ‘of the \pdper,, so as to 
avoid the complexity of two sets of data presentations: ; . 
‘In order to insure hae the above differences in levels ° 
of violence are- not | spurious, the relationship between 
Marital status and es was controlled for a number - of 
key ‘ variables. ; previous ccmpariscns of these saaples OF 
marrieds and cohabitors ~ showed ‘that | cohabitors are . 
significantly younger and more likely to be divorced or 
separated. Also, , the ‘duration - cf. ‘the - chapiting 
| eelnttouatipa.c was found to be signi¥icantiy shorter. than 
“that of marriages (Yllo,, 1978). These variables were 
introduced as | control factors. . In addition, the 
relationship was controlled for level of cemity income. | 
/ All. differences in violence rates. batvebn ‘wactiods and 
cohabitors are statistically. si ieiaeariaale at the nsf" 
‘level. #1. However ¢- bacause| ef the small nuaber of 


cohabitors, these differences gust be examined with caution: 
¢ 


“s ' (Table ' atout here). 


we ~ 


ad 


violent tq their RSERnASE 
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It is clearyfron Table 2° that income has _a direct 


effect : “on level of interpersonal viclence. There is an 


inverse ‘relationship between inccme and rate: of “physical 


‘aygression ‘for. both marrieds and cohabitors. However, this 


ee ag ~~ ; 
eT Ae puch: more dramatic ‘for those living together. 


: _Cohabiters Sarning over ete annually reported no violent: 


" incidents. qi contrast, a a full 40% in the low income group 
"(family taeeals under $ 10/000) indicated that they had had at 


least one incident of .severe violence in the last year. ae 


ae contrast,” the rate of couple viclence for marrieds ranged 


ici 2.9% in the high! incone group to 11.5% in the low 


‘dudone group. | It appears that the stresses of living on low -: 


~ { ; 
income are Somehow compounded fer ccuples living together 


unmarried. ; f 


Agé also/has a strong affect on interpersonal violence 
for bath awee eds and SRUMNALOE Ss The rates of wife-beating 
and total couple violence are considerably greater for those 
under 30., gain, this factor has greater impact for 
cohabitors. Those over 30 who were living together reported 
no violence at all wielite -the frevious year. But, as 


Table 2 shows, 43.5% of cohabiters under the age of 30 had 


been involved in one cr more violent episodes within that 


. 


year. 


t 
- 


| 
Previous Divorce Q& Separation 
“As reported in an earlier paper (Yllo, 1978) many more 


4 


& 


* 
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cohabiting, than married eae ae that a previous 
marriage had ended in Sivercen., Piaetee is introduced as a 
contro} on the assumption that the different ‘marital 
histories of the two groups aeaht differentially affect 


levels of violence. . This. turned out to be the case. As 


» @ 4 
‘Table 2, illustrates, previous, divorce has opposite effects 


for earrieds and cohabitors as- far as physical aggression is 
concerned. : 3 ’ 

: For the  sarrieds, ° the. rate cf severe violence is 
somewhat highet for those who had ceeviously been. divorced. 
Perhaps these couples are willing to tolerate a higher level 
of violence in order tec avoid the abigas of Kwertan 
divorce: . . 

The rate of violence for’ cohabitors sho had been 
divorced or separated, in contrast, was lower than for those 
who had not been previously sutzied. Among those cohabiting 
couples in whies it vas the woman who had been geuetaas the 
violence rate is zero. For thoge living together couples 
¥ko"had-net been previously patried the rate of wife-beating 
jis 16% and total couple $islence is’ 36%. Perhaps those 
people “who experienced the break-up of a mafriage and then 


chose to cohatit rather than ‘remarry are quite cautious 


about. their new involvement and do not tolerate any abuse. 


ae Why the rate of severe violence is over seven times higher 


for cohabitors with no prior martiage that. for their married 


counterparts is unclear. 


% 


. 
A 


Duration of the Relationship 
The duration of cohabiting relationships is 
significantly shorter than that of parriages. Further, this 
relationship renaing significant when controlled for age of 
respondent. Y - . a 
Controlling the marital “statue-violence relationship 
for the duration variable also produced differences between 


’ , . 
marrieds and cohabitors. The meaning of those differences 


is far fros clpat, | however. While the rate of total couple | 


Sypeenes decreases from 18.2% for thase i under two 
years - +0 Ze x for those arria® over ten years, this trend 
is not clearly paralelled among “comsultee For the under 
twa year cohabiting ‘group, the rots is about double that of 
the aauly akcrtets (34620). Instead of declining as length 
of relationship’ increases, the viclence rate goes up toa 
full 50% for those who’ have. been living together for three 
to ten years. The rate then dreps tc zero for those: couples 
who have been living together for over bak: wears ' 
The barriers to dissclving.a marriage say explain why 
longer established marriages are work violent than 
cohabiting arrangements of similar duration. However, it 


does not explain. why the rate of viclence is appreciably 


higher for cohabiting couples who have live ‘together from 


r 


one to ten years. 
4 \ 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


is higher than anong cohabitors was not supported. The data 


20 ee 


the hypothesis that the rate cf viclence among ‘marrieds 


J 
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show the reverse relationship tc be significant. Overall, 


cohabitors are appreciably more violent than marrieds. 


ics certain cchabiters, in particular those-—who are z 


over 30, aa yasced, vonen, those vith high’ incones, and those 
‘whe ‘had begs Aoqetter our over ten oe had very low rates 
of violence. In ‘fact, cchabitiors with these 


‘ characteristics were less violent ‘than their married 


counterparts. | a ; s 


These AdPtereaces in rates, of violence in cohabiting as 
ek “to marital ‘relationships are striktig,) fascinating, 
difficult to interpret ‘adequately. . Overall, the 


findings contradict the idea that relationships of 


cohabitors are less violenct because of a commitment to: 


non-violent — counter-culture ideology, or because such 
relationships can be dissolved .more easily due.to “the lack 
of legal and social barriers around them. It appears. that 
both marriage and cohabitation, as intimate relationships, 
involwe canflict and, often, ‘violence. - 

m _One possible reason that rates of violence are so high 
among cohabitors is that viclence may be interpreted 4s a 
syabol of love by some. ‘The jcke about the woman who is 
concerned that her husband doesn't love her anymore , because 
he hasn't smacked her in a vook ‘Allusteaten this point. 
Love, intimacy, conflict, and violence are closely entwined 
in our culture (Foss, 1979).) ..It may be that for some 


cohabitors physical viclence ‘tcward one's partner serves as 


a syabol of closeness and ownership in the absence of a 


aa 


ial 
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legal license and label. , a ; 

' The Sexi that some cohabitors = Haat more violent 
than smarrieds, whereas cohabitors vith the characteristics 
listed above are. appreciably ‘less violent, provides Me 
eapirical evidence for the view that cohabitation should not 
-be seen as'‘a unitary. phencrenon. In ‘attempting, to 


understand “various aspects of cohabitation it is Pigantane x 


tase to avoid thinking 5: teras of * the BOOS ROR TES: of living, 


_ together: couples which has been perpetuated by the presently 
available research. “That research, having’ “focused almost 
entirely on college students, tends to portray such" 
relationships as liberal and avant-garde. Cole's (1977: 76) 
‘review of the cchabitation, literature, suggests that works 
attention needs to be given to~* distinguishing between the 
types of cohabitation because couples differ i ‘their. 
motives for entering such relationships. Our data ‘support 
the idea that there may be a svnae cf gifferent types of. 
cohabiting padayAeeehe iss and that cnly a portion of such . 
unions : can. be regarded as a liberal alternative. to 

traditional sarriage. 
The findings of thie research also help to ee the 


# 
nature of Violence among ietinatex, of fhe several factors 


affecting. violence which were considered, ‘anceieda and 
SOkAD, Tons differred, in terms of direction of the 
relationship, only where divorced wcecmen were involved. 
Overall, the findings -Ladieate that i. sane variables which 
explain spousal erorence in marriage, explain viclence among 


¢ 
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cohabitors, cnly more s0. cohabitors and marrieds who are 


» 


over thirty, have a high income, or have been together for 


over ten years have very lew yislates rates. ‘In eeneehy 


— 


rates of violence. are higher agong the young and the poor, 


whether they are aaxried or living together. However, the 


married ‘couples within this grdup seem to be a step ahead in 


' coping with their problems, as they are less violent'than 
- ( : : . . : 
_cahabitors with the same characteristics. The greater 


‘social support and integraticn ‘in the kin n6tvork of the 


married couple may explain this dietopanca: 


» 
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1. The one exception is the difference between rates 
for those frelaticnships in which the nate was previously 


4 


divorced or separated. 


